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in himself, stamp upon the good and himself cruelly exercise on his
own subjects that very tyranny which he ought to have driven out,
is it not clear that he should rightly lose the dignity conceded to him,
that the people should be free from his dominion and their subjec-
tion, since it is manifest that he has been the first to break the pact
according to which he was appointed.1

So conscious were the theorists of the time that political author-
ity was fundamentally derived from the community that they
reconciled this view with the persuasion that all power was
ordained by God by suggesting that the people were an instru-
ment in God's hands, and they interpreted even Papal deposi-
tions of rulers as declarations of the Folk or of its representatives.2
It is of course important not to exaggerate. The Middle
Ages knew little of what we should call social progress, social
reform, humanitarianism. They were not, in the words of
William James, 'smitten as we are with the vision of social right-
eousness3. They had not interpreted the spiritual equality of
all men as necessarily leading to civil or political or economic
equality. An age of intense faith is an age of action but not an
age of toleration: it was not so then, it is not so to-day among
those who build the State on the faith of nationalism or class-
rule. We shall see that progress in the virtues which the Middle
Ages lacked was due, not to Protestantism, but to religious in-
difference. But if the times were in many ways barbarous, men
nevertheless felt that they were living under rough justice and
not, except by abuse, at the mercy of arbitrary and irresponsible
authority. The truth is that the conception that the prince might
and should govern according to his own will and pleasure had no
relation to the principle of government in the Middle Ages, at
least till the close of the thirteenth century.'3 One cannot be too
often reminded that the whole edifice of hereditary Divine Right,
of Sovereignty, of privilege and arbitrary power against which
modern liberalism and socialism have protested, was constructed
after and in opposition to the theory and in part to the practice
of the Middle Ages. It stands, not for the ideal of the Christian

1  A. J. Garlyle, op. cit. iii. 167 (quoted in the original).

2  Gierke, op. cit., p. 46.                                3 A. J. Carlyle, op. cit. v. 99.